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Internationaliy known poet and critic, editor of “Poetry: A Magazine of 

Verse,"” Harriet Monroe has devoted her energies and talents for twenty years | 
to lifting and broadening the cultural consciousness of our times. “‘Workers 

for equality and freedom in every realm are part of one movement,” Miss - 

Monroe said recently, adding, “I hope that the Equal Rights Amendment 


may come in my lifetime.” 
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Ribde Island Looks Up 
al oy O BORROW a phrase from the usual political campaign speech, the 
National Woman’s Party “points with pride” to Rhode Island. 
From that little State comes news that should make the whole nation 
f i Me OFFICIAL ORGAN — » take a new lease on life and hope. From a recent press dispatch, we learn 
of the mills all over the State are calling back the workers, mat many are work. 
National Woman’s Party  _ing full time, and a few are operating night shifts. 

Capitol Hill, Readers of Equat Ricuts, no doubt, recall that Rhode was ene of 
yi Washington, D. C... the States whose Levtalataree considered the passage of bills forbidding night 
ee Phone, Lincoln 1366 work for women and that, had it not been for Josephine Casey, one of the 
, vate Wey leaders in the Industrial Councils of the National Woman’s Party, who led 
oo " altineass, Mad. the fight against the passage of such a bill, and won, Rhode Island would not 
baa Phone, Vernon 8279 now be able to make full use of its splendid opportunity. | 
Kdith Houghton Moot Many of these mill-workers are women. Through years of training they 
Ruby A. Wieck have become highly skilled operatives. if the no-night-work bill had become 
ea Norn G. Ogle =. wis business. Manager. law, not only would these women and their dependents have been the losers, 
ASSOCIATE EpIToRS: Of for skilled workers would have been a set- 
back to industry and a loss to the whole State. 
Zoe Weekley a recent article in Equat Ricurs, Miss Casey told of industrial condi- 
Chamberiatn st. Vincent Miny in’ Massachusetts which had reached sueh a pass that the Massachusetts 
i 3 one Alice Rohe Industrial Commission’ engaged a firm of experts to find out why many indus. 
a Zona Gale Miriam Jian Seott trial establishments in that State had closed down in recent years, and said 
ye  febeeen Hoarvich = Sophie ‘Treadwell that these experts found that the first and most important cause of the trouble 

Ines Haynes Irwin Mary Winsor - was the Massachusetts “laws. 
Entered as second-class matter at Postoffice, Aecording to Miss Casey, “the foremost ctiticism is against the 
| Baltimore, Md., Under Act March 8, 1879 law” .... (which), “together with the one which prevents the 
io Subscription, $2.00 a Year - employment of female labor in textile mills after six o’clock at night, has 
aa : Foreign Subseription, $2.50 eS been given as an important reason for the migration of some Massachusetts 
| OFFICERS OF wom AN'S industries and the difficulty in securing new ones.” 
ah _ president, Mre. Oliver H. P. Belmont, N, ¥. _-¥n other words, one cannot run counter to economic laws and prosper, 
National Counsh, Wiley. D. and the first commandment among these laws is that there shall be no inter- 
: Gail Langhiin, Me. ference with the principle of supply and demand. Industry’s most vital need 
Ba Fiocende Bayard Haitles, Del. : ee is skill. It is not concerned with the sex of the workers or whether they are 
married or single. And the moment that artificial barriers are raised to 
prevent it from satisfying its demand for the highest efficiency, that moment 
it falls back in the race. Competition of industry with industry and of State 
4 ParHamentarion, Emma Yor, State will give the victory to the one that sets no handicaps to progress. 
Massachusetts refused its women werkers an equal chance with men, and 
Tail Mrs. John W. Brannan, N.Y. Alice Paul, N. J. is reaping the results of its unjust laws. Rhode Island, thanks to Josephine 
Casey and her co-workers, saw the hand-writing on the wall, and is among 
ay Bertha W. Fowler, Colo. Jane NotmauSmith,N.Y. * | me first to sound the call back to prosperity. 
@ Disie Hill, Conn. A. Marguerite Smith, Masa. 
fa Inez Haynes Irwin, N. Y. Doris Stevens, N, ¥. 
Edith Houghton Hooker, Md. Mrs. John Jay White,N.Y. \f 
; : Kent, Calif. Margaret Whittemore, Calif. Right Kind of oman 
| N. % Calif, Ohio HE IS and married, according to Elmer Davis, writing in 
fe i | . ee the September Harper’s, for, he says, “the metal must be forged by 
pa MEMBERSIUP OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY ; experience.” In the opinion ef this seasoned political reporter and 
a | magazine writer, a woman like that “with expert advice (and she would know 
| Mothers enough to get it) .... could govern the far better than any man who 
Times. The picture he paints of the state of the country is not a pleasant 
| -one and he holds out little nepe for improvement if the Presidential candidate 
| f either major party is ted in Nove 
onsKet OF THK WomAN'’s PARTY he says, have made-s 
aa | ee SP" | mess” of things and the middle-aged married woman is the “hope of society. 
The object of this organization shall be that the antics a 
to secure for women complete. equality. “| ; e could only wis at t e icle ha appeared a few months earl er, 
| with men under. the law and fu all Iniman for if men—men who know their politicé—are thinking along those lines, it 
relutionships. Eight haye focussed attention on one of the “right kind of women,” as defined 
q THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT by Mr. Davis, as a Presidential candidate, 5 anne it might have resulted in 
ig “Men and women shall have Equal Rights — the seiection of better candidates.” | : 
ig throughout the United Stntes and every | If President Willard of the Beitimorstaps Ohio had read such an article, 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


the railroad might not have been so hasty in dismissing its married women 
employees. The expression of opinions like these from an authoritative source 
might have prevented the passage by Congress of the Economy Bill. It may yet 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 


House Joint Resolution Number 65 somes | help to repeal the diser iminatory parts of the bill when Congress reconvenes. 
eet in, the Senate June 4, 1920, ae And what a splendid argument it furnishes for jury ‘service for women! 
Intacieesd te the Molen deuedes tees, “The metal forged by experience” is needed in the courts as well as in the Gov- 

by REPRESENTATIVE Louis Lupiow, ernment, And dare we not hope that, considering the contributions of Susan 


B. Anthony and Alice Paul, Mr. Davis would not insist that the fact that 
‘ . a woman is not married would exclude her from his category? 
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“THE third meeting of the Women’s 
£ Consultative Committee on Equality 

in Nationality appointed by the 
League of Nations’ Council 18 months 
ago met on Wednesday, August 10, at 
the Secretariat of the League, Geneva, to 
carry on its program of work. The ses- 
sion was especially important because of 
the recent receipt of replies from 18 


governments on the question of the 


nationality of women. Last year’s As- 


sembly had so far acceded to the requests: 


of women’s organizations that the Draft 
Convention on Nationality should not be 
ratified as passed by The Hague Conven- 


tion, that the League approved of re-ques- 
tioning the governments on the subject 


it may seem,” Harriet Monroe ~~ 


66 en work is not so far apart as 


told the Feminist group at 4 
‘Woman’s Party dinner preceding the 
opening of the Republican National Con- 
vention in Chicago in June. “Freedom 
and equality of opportunity are basically 
the same in all aspects of life.” And she 
added, “I hepe that the Equal Rights 


Amendment may come in my lifetime!” 


‘When Harriet Monroe was a young poet 
entering upon her twenties, she was in- 
vited by the Committee on Ceremonies of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chieago to write an ode for the opening 


of the exposition, Her “Columbian Ode,” — 


produced in response to this invitation, 
was partly read and partly sung before 
an audience of one hundred and twenty 


thousand persons in the vast hall, on the — 


four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 


- scovery of America. It was one of the most 


magnificent festivals in the history of the 
world; never on any other occasion in his- 
tory has a woman poet been so signally 
and imposingly honored. All nations and 
all States of the Union were represented 
with delegations and troops, and before 
this assemblage the slender, lovely, gifted 
girl, concluding the golden strophes of 
her ode, was called to the front of the 
platform. to veceive a laurel wreath from 
Vice-President of the United States. 


covered from the New York World $5,000 
damages for a premature publication of 
the poem. The whole episode was a re- 
markable and, not uncharacteristic intro- 
duction to what has been one of the rich- 
est and most influential careers in the 
realm of contemporary literature. Har- 


riet Monroe’s service in her chosen field of 


poetry should be a motive of pride to all 
Feminists as to all poets; since it is a 
daring, unique, and highly successful ad- 


of Equal Rights of nationality of men 


and women. ; | 
Eight international organizations had 

18 representatives present for the session 

which was under the presidency of 


- Eugénie Meller of Budapest, Hungary, of 


the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. Other members 


present were ‘Maitré Maria’ Vérone and 
L. C, A. van Eeghen for the International | 


Council of Women; Lola Mavarick Lloyd 
for the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom; Alice Paul and 
Marta Vergara for the Inter American 


Commission of Women ; Dorothy Elizabeth — 


Evans and Lillian von Matsch for the 


Equal Rigits International; ©. G. 


~ Harriet Monroe: : Poet and 


By Muna Lee 


venture planned by a woman in generous . 


dedication to an ideal, and carried out in 


and hostility. 


The history of this is quite 


largely the history of American poetry 
since 1912; and its ramifications, national 
and international, are manifold. [In 1911, 
after a trip around the world to visit 
her sister at the American Legation in 


Peking, Miss Monroe decided that some- 
‘thing must be done to raise the status of 


poetry in America, in her own words, “to 
break down the stone wall of public 
apathy which made the lot of American 
poets desperate in the extreme.” ‘She re- 


solved to start a magazine which should 
be dedicated exclusively to poetry, wel- 


coming experiments and new forms and 
new names. Since October, 1912, the 
magazine has been endowed by more than 
one hundred persons, and in the twenty 


years ensuing has played an ever increas- 


ing part in the cultural life of our times. 
“To have great poets there must be great 


audiences too,” Whitman had said, and 


these words, quoted on the back-cover 
of every issue of “Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse,”- have set forth the aim of the 
magazine: to increase the stature of poet 


and audience,.miaking each worthy of 
It is interesting to note that she re- 


the other. 

The magazine has been an oxtesandt: 
nary success artistically from the first. 
It introduced Vachel Lindsay to the pub- 


printed Carl Sandburg’s first poems; 
published H.. D.’s first rare and lovely 


imagist pieces; printed the first poems 


+ of Rabindranath Tagore to appear in 
English.. The list of accomplishments is 


too long to give even in fragmentary fash- 
ion. But Rupert Brooke’s famous sonnets 


were first in and now 


have enriched its pages. 


Véra Ruesch and M. Wuarin for the 
World Union of Women for International 
Concord; Dr. Rosa Welt Straus and Mar- 
garet Cousins for the All-Asian Confer- 
ence of Women; E, Gourd and Dr. Leuch 
for the International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship; and 
N. Schreiber-Favre and Chrystal Mac- 


-millan for the International Federation 


of University Women. The-opening meet- 
ing dealt chiefly with matters of admin- 
istration, reports of finance, propaganda, 
and the preliminaries connected with 
drawing up of the report of the committee 


to be presented to the coming Assembly. © 


A full report cf action taken and recom- 
mendations made will appear in forth- 
coming issues of Equat Rients, 


familiar and wellloved poems of Edna 
Millay, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Robert Frost, Elinor Wylie, Leonora 


_ Speyer, Constance Lindsay Skinner, Sara 
- Teasdale, and many others which are 


permanent possessions of our literature 


“Thanks to a 
rare coincidence of poise and generous 


imagination, of sense and sensitiveness, — 


Poetry ranks easily as the best vehicle of 
poetry in the English language,” the New 
York Herald Tribune remarked editori- 


_ ally not long ago; and- the Chicago Tri- . 


bune said: “Poetry, more than anything 
else in America, has brought poetry from 
its despised position to one of first im- 
portance in the literary life of our coun- 


try.” The late William Marion Reedy 
summarized these conclusions tersely : 


“Probably Harriet Monroe has done more 
for the high art of poetry than any other 
person in the United States.” 

It is possible that this may be the last 
year of the magazine’s existence; now 
that Poetry has lived out twenty proud 


successful years, attained its ma- 
jority, Harriet Monroe may leave off being =~ 


godparent to all poets and cultivate her 
individual life and art onee more. She 
has, of course, writien much and well 
while editing, but never with that free- 
dom from preoccupation with the inter- 
ests of others that should be the poet’s 
inherent right. Her first book, Valeria 
and Other Poems was published in 1893; 
her second, a memoir of her brilliant 
brether-in-law, John Wellborn Root, 


- Architect, in 1896, In 1904, she published 


a volume of five modern plays in verse, 
The Passing Show. Later works include 
You and I (poems), 1914; The Difference 
and Other Poems, 1923; Poets and Their 
Art, .(essays), 1926. Her incomparable 
anthology of twentieth-century verse, The 
New Poetry, was first published in 1917 
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and enlarged in 1923, with a new further 
enlarged edition in press, Of The Differ: 
ence and Other Poems, May Sinclair com- 
mented, “These poems are beautiful, deli- 
cate and individual. She takes these 
modern forms and does exquisite things 
with them. It is exciting to see what she 
has done!” “Miss Monroe lives in a realm 
of ‘new power’,” declared Edgar Lee 
Masters. “She reaches it through an in- 


spiration of freedom, and her art is its 
expression.” Witter Bynner said in a 


recent lecture that Harriet Monroe’s prose 
is the best being written in the ee 


language. 
No brief article could begin to dicpensi 


what Harriet Monroe has meant as editor, 


critic, and friend, to her fellow-poets. 


Her twenty years devotion to securing 
greater freedom in art is a contribution 


Equal Rights 


to the allombracing movement of greater 


freedom in life. To end upon a second 


quotation from Edgar Lee Masters: “The 
idea through Harriet Monroe’s book. is 
that of diverse experiences, sorrows, joys, 
tragedies, struggles, failures, falling into 
appointed places of human fate—a fate 


that is working toward more liberty, 


more strength, more enlightenment, more 


democracy.’ 


Equal Rights Amendment Is Surest 


fifteenth annual assembly of the 
Woman’s Legislative Council of the 


' OUR of the resolutions passed at the 


State of Washington are of immediate 
and vital interest to all workers for 
equality the nation over. These four, 
adopted at the meeting held June 24 and 
25 in Seattle, are as follows: 


Equat Rieuts 1n Cuoice or Occupation 

Wuereas, the present economic depres- 
sion is being used as a smoke-screen be- 
hind which women are being robbed of 
their rightful freedom to choose their oc- 
cupation whereby they must earn their 


living and that of their dependents, and 


Wuereas, the maintenance of the 
family has always been a partnership job 
(despite the fiction of the law that the 
wife is supported) and | 

WHEREAS, woman has been compelled 
to follow her work outside the home; 
therefore, be it. 


E cannot afford, in a time which 
W needs clear thinking and resolute 


decision, such a President as Her- 


bert Hoover has been and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt would most certainly be... . 
But what else can we get? 


* 


To the fears of dictatorship expressed 
by both radicals and reactionaries there 
is one sufficient answer—if there were 
any man in the country competent to be 
a dictator he would have been heard of 
before this: The Russian dictatorship 
was the work of a group of extra- 
ordinarily able men trained through 
many years by an extraordinarily rigor- 
ous discipline; a dictatorship by the 
American Communists would not last a 
week. As for a “Fascist” dictatorship, 
the interests of big business, industry, 
and finance are in conflict; and where is 
the man who has run his own business 
so well that he has proved his fitness to 
dictate to the United States? | 


Theoretically, a dictatorship in the old 


Roman style might be good for us. That 


was a strictly constitutional affair; when 
the regular government had got things 
into a mess it turned over its powers for 
six months to a man who was supposed 


_ Resolved, That we demand that all 
laws, ordinances, rules and regulations 
for the protection and welfare of the 
workers be based upon the character of 
the job and not upon the sex of “the 
worker. 


Crrizensnip ov Women 


Wuereas, much progress has been | 
_Iaade in the matter of the married wom- 
~-an’s individual citizenship, owing to the 


persistency of John L, Cable, Congress- 


man from Ohio, and the interest mani- - 


fested by all progressive women’s groups, 
and 


WHEREAS, two discriminations still | 
exist: One, that mothers may only trans- 


mit theiy aationality te their children 
born out of wedlock, and the fathers alone 
transmitting their nationality to their 
children born in wedlock, and, second: 
That alien husbands may not come into 


Excerpts Taken From an Article, Entitled 


“The Collapse of Politics,’ by Elmer 


Davis, Published in the September Num- 
hee of Harper's Magazine. 


to straighten out the affairs of state and 
then hand back his authority to the regu- 
lar magistrates, In other words, a tem- 


_ porary receivership for the purpose of 


putting the property into working order 
as quickly as possible. Something like 
that might be good for us if we couid 
find the right receiver. But we could not 
find him—or her—in politics. Protestants 


have made a mess of the National and 


State governments and Catholics have 


made a mess of municipal governments, 


so we mighi try a Jew—the right kind of 
a Jew, who understands business and 
charity and knows where to draw the line 
between them. The right kind of Jew— 
or, better yet, the right kind of woman. 


Not any woman in public life, the 
female politician shows a distressing re- 
semblance to the male politician. Nor 
the sort of woman who is fanatically de- 
voted to principle regardless of the facts. 
But there is a type of woman—of middle- 
aged married woman, for the metal must 
be forged by experience—that is the hope 


this country outside the quota, (as ‘alien 
wives may do); therefore, be it 


Resolved, by ‘the Woman’s Legislative 
Council of Washington in fifteenth annual 


Assembly convened, that a letter of appre- 
ciation be written by our president to 
John L. Cable, and that we urge the pas- 


sage of S. 2656 and H. R. 10600, covering 


these points, before Congress adjourns. 


_Eqvat Riests AMENDMENT 
We, the Woman’s Legislative Council 


of Washington reaffirm our faith in the 
Equal Rights Amendment as the surest . 


and quickest way to give men and women 

Equal Rights in the United States and 

every place subject to its jurisdiction. 
Court Wirn Reservation _ 


Resolved, That we adhere to the World 


Court with the following reservation: 


“Providing that the code of law to be 


administered by the World Court shall 
not contaly inequalities based on Sex.’ oe 


“The Hope Society” 


of society, if any. Given expert advice 
{and she would know enough to get it) 
a woman like that could govern the coun- 
try far better than any man who will be 
elected next November. 

For the dominant trait of the best 
women is realism—an educated insight 
into values, a 
nation between what you want and what 
you can get. They are willing to plunge 


when the situation requires it but they 
know exactly where they are plunging 


and why; and they have the sense of time 
that we must all somehow acquire if the 
human race is to go on living in a four- 
dimensional universe. That is not a purely 
feminine jtrait; Abraham Lincoln had it 
conspicuously. But I can think of no 
other important figure in American pub- 


_ Hie life who had it, and it is the quality 


that American public life needs more than 
anything else: For every man who has it 
there must be a hundred women, but you 


never find their names on the ballot; they 


are busy managing their families—their 
husbands, too, if the husbands have sense 
enough to let them do it. Meanwhile our 
politics is conducted by men—and women 
—who think that a thing said is a thing 
done, and do not even know that ate past 


cool, remorseless discrimi-— 
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August 27, 


Baltimore on July 26, after having 
devoted the last twenty-five years 
of his life exclusively to political and 
social reforms, was a friend of Feminism 
and an ardent advocate of Equal Rights. 
Not only had legislators at Annapolis 
and in Congress heard his plea for jus- 
tice to women, but during the Pankhurst 
campaign in Gendon in 191i he button- 
holed members of Parliament and later in 
that same year addressed the Fabian 
Society at Oxford University in behalf of 
the Feminist cause. 

During the picketing “campaign in 
Washington, while his wife, Dora G. tise 
was standing with a banner at the gates 
of the White House, he was approached 
by a prominent Marylander who asked 
him if he would use his influence to stop 
the picketing. His friend was shocked by 
his vehement reply, “Influence! Man, I 


Cine J,-OGLE, who died in 


have no influence that would stop that, — 


And I would not use itif I had!’ 
The Ogle home at Annapolis was always 
the legislative headquarters of the Mary- 
land State suffrage organization. And it 
was often among Mr. 


with an unpopular cause did not make 


the passage of his own measwres more 


difficult te obtain. Such fears, however, 
had no inflvence with him, and he made 


no objection to the posting of a large suf-— 


frage sign on his front men ” Annapolis 
for two months. — 


The letter will be 


by his many Feminist friends whose 


cause he ¢hampioned vigorously whenever 
occasion arose at home and abroad: 


of the Open Door 
International 
HE next conference of the Open Door 
International is to be in Prague in 


the last week of July, 1933, according to. 


information just received at Alva Bel- 
mont House from Chrystal Macmillan, 
president of the Open Door. A summer 


school in some neighboring country place © 


will be held ime week ane the con- 
ference. 


“It is serious how everywhere there is. 


the same story,” Miss Macmillan com- 
ents: “the attack on the woman worker, 
especially the married. woman. For this 
reason we are making the married woman 
and the attack on her status, and its rela- 
tion to the whole question of the status 
of all women, the special subject of this 
hext conference. 

“Another matter we are going to deal 
vith especially is national insurance. I 


Ogie’s 
friends whether or not his association . 


of the Maryland Tax Reform Association, 
died on July 26. He is survived by his 
wife, Dora G. Ogle, prominent in the work 


CHARLES J. OGLE 


of the National Woman’s Party, and by 
a daughter and two sons. 


.It-is no exaggeration to say ‘that | 
through his death the State of Maryland 


has lost its best citizen. It was his plan- 
ning and active leadership which paved 
the way for adoption of progressive meas- 
ures in this State. But for his tireless de- 


votion and unceasing efforts, it is doubtful 
_ if those who co-operated with him could 


have succeeded in amending the State 
constitution so as to permit classification 
of property for taxation at different rates, 
home rule in taxation for counties and 


for cities and towns owtside of Balti- 


more, exemption of factory machinery and 
output in Baltimore and surrounding 
counties, gradual abolition of a provi- 


sion which unfairly favored vacant land 
ewners in that part of Baltimore known 


Feminist Notes 


do not think that as yet affects you in the 
United States so much, or at all. In 
countries where there are national 
schemes of insurance, however, they are 
everywhere proposing reductions of the 
benefits of women, or the making more 
onerous the conditions under which 
women obtain benefits, or attacking the 
married woman. Then, too, this is one 
of the matters being dealt with now by 
the International Labor Organization. 
“We do hope that notwithstanding the 
hard times, the U. 8. A. will be able to 
bring a good contingent to our conference 
next year. It is the moment to make a 
noise internationally about the married 
woman, One interesting thing in this 
connection is that the co-operative women, 
who are so well organized in Europe, and 
the Trade Union women, are at a disad- 
vantage in their organizations because 
of the old laws of coverture and Code 


Appreciation 


Baltimore, Md., August 19, 1932. 
Editor of Equat Rieuts: 
Dear Madam: 

Charles J. Ogle, founder and secretary : 
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as the “Old Annex,” the initiative and 
referendum for counties desiring to adopt 
a charter and by cities and towns desiring 
to amend their charters, and the refer- 
endum by the State as a whole. These 


reforms constitute his monument even 


though he himself never referred to them 
otherwise than as achievements of the 
Maryland Tax Reform Association. . He 
never held a public office but no governor 
of the State, no senator, congressman, 


member of the Legislature or mayor of a 


cai point to any achievement half as 
much in the public interest as any one 
of these, 


He was the most modest of men. He 
kept in the background while’ directing 
such work and was content to let others 
have the credit so long as results were 
achieved. Those who enjoyed the privi- 
lege of close association with him appre- 
ciated his lovable character, his tolerant 
spirit and his loyalty to his friends. His 
devotion to the single tax movement was 
such that the temporary failure of any 
step for which he strove affected him as _ 
a personal misfortune. When in the year 
1924 a stupid and treacherous legislature 


rejected several measures for which he 


had worked during the whole session, the 
shock and disappointment brought on a 
paralytic stroke and though he apparently | 
recovered from this attack, yet from it 
developed the complications that caused 
his death. Thus he was one more of those 
of whom Henry George foretold that they 
would toil for the cause, “suffer for it 
and if need be die for it.” 
‘Yours truly, 


Samurn DANZIGER. 
Former editor of the Chicago Public. 


Napoleon, with the woman, where mar- 

ried, a perpetual minor. That means that 

on this point they would probably be with 


Progress of Polish Women 

¢é°T° HE women of Poland acquired the 
parliamentary vote in 1918,” Phyl- 

lis Loveii reminds us in The Christian 


Science Monitor of August 17. 


“When Marshal Pilsudski formed his 
famous bloc in 1928, gathering into it 
not only his own nationals but the mem- 
bers of national minorities as well, women 
perceived that herein lay the suggestion 
for independent action on similar lines. 

“Not content with mere membership in 
the State bloc, they decided to have a 
bloc of their own, and accordingly, 
shortly before the election of 1930, they 
produced an organization which boasted 
a democratic foundation, a liberal policy, 
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and a membership of 70,000, gathered in 
some 500 groups throughout the country. 
They called their organization the Wom- 


en’s ee for Social Work in Po- 


Mag. 

“The result of so jactivity has 
shown itself already not only in a greater 
political understanding but also in the 
return of eight new women members to 


the Sejm—all of them candidates of the 


women’s bloc: This brings the total of 
women members to 13 in the Sejm, or 
Lower House, with two more in the sedated 
House, or Senate. .... 

“Already the women of Poland have 
‘taken strides towards establishing their 


influence in national affairs. Not only — 


have 15 women found for themselves seats 
in the Parliament, but women. exercise 
their right also to sit on ‘parliamentary 
commissions, 


“The president of the Education Com- 


mission, which is now working out the 


entire scheme of Polish educational ar- 


rangements, is a woman, Mme. Maria 


Jaworska. Mme. Sofia-Moraczewska, the 
president of the women’s bloc, is also presi-— 


dent of the Emigration Commission. Mme. 
Jaroszewiez herself is vice-president of 
the Commission for Social Work and one 
of the seven secretaries to the Lower 
House. One of the three secretaries to 
the Upper House is a woman. Two women 
sit. for the Lower, and one, Dr. Hanna 
Hobicka, for the Upper House on the Com- 
mission for Foreign’ Affairs.* 


‘Aid for Working Mothers 


AWS in relation to maternity for 
s the protection of working women 


have been enacted by 48 foreign countries, 
while only six States in the United States — 


have enacted such laws, the Women’s 
- Bureau of the Department of Labor an- 


nounced in a statement recently mae ! 


public, 


In 37 countries provision is made for 


payments to mothers for medical services, 
either through public funds, insurance, or 
employers. In the United States, no pro- 


vision is made for necessary expenses in- : 


curred because of maternity. 
The statement follows in full wits 


Laws providing some protection for 


working women during pregnancy or 
after childbirth or both have been enacted 
-by 48 foreign countries. 
Rest Requirep By Laws 
in each of these countries, excepting 


three—in two of which no provision other 


than to allow nursing periods after the 
woman has returned to work is made and 
in one no provision other than compul- 
sory creche—some rest from employment 
during this time is required by law. The 
most customary period during which rest 
from work is provided is six weeks before 
and six weeks after childbirth, 14 coun- 
tries containing this provision in this law. 

However, six countries do not require 


a period of nonemployment before child-— 
birth, and two do not require such a 


period after childbirth. The longest 
period required by law is that of Panama 
—eight weéks before and eight. weeks 
after childbirth. Fourteen countries fur- 
ther provide that this period may be ex- 


tended if necessary beyond the period 


stated in the law. 
“In Commerce AND INDUSTRY 
In 26 countries the laws apply to women 
in both industry and commerce. In sev- 
eral of these States there are two laws, 
one applying to industry and one to com- 


merce; in 18, to women in industry; in 


two, to women in commerce; ge in two 


_to women workers in general. . 


Twenty-one countries state 
that the woman must not be dismissed 
and that her position be kept open for 
her. Twenty-seven countries provide for 


periods at stated intervals when the wom- 


an may be allowed to nurse her child 
after she has returned to work. Five 
countries contain all these provisions in 
their laws. 

» In addition to veniehetind the time em- 


ployment of women before and after child- 


birth, 37 countries provide for payment to 
the mother by cash, medical services, or 


both, the source of payment being public 


funds, insurance or employer. 
CONDITIONS IN AMERICA 


Im the United States, only six Btates : 


ont of 48 have laws to regulate the em- 
ployment of women before and after child- 
birth; namely: Connecticut, Massachu- 
setis, Missouri, New York, Vermont, and 
Washington.. In only one case is the 
period during which the women must not 


be employed either before or after child- | 


birth as long as a six-week. period, 


In Massachusetts and Vermont, the 


‘period during which women shall not be 
required to work is two weeks before and 


four weeks after childbirth; in Missouri, 
‘throo weeks before and thres weeks after; 


in Connecticut, four weeks before and four 
weeks after; in New York, four weeks 
after; in Washington, four months before 
and six weeks after. , 

‘In none of the six States is provision — 
made for payment of wages to the woman 
during this period. Neither is dismissal 
precluded, nor nursing —— madé 
requisite, 

In the Philippine Island a period of 30 


days of nonemployment before and after 


confinement must be allowed employed 
women ; nor may they be discharged with- 


out just cause, under — of two. 


months’ 


HE British Government on ‘Aunt 17 

announced a series of decisions re- 
garding India’s communal problem which 
will affect an electorate of 36,000,000 per- 
sons and influence India’s constitutional 
progress during twenty years to come. 


Equal Rights 


The Government’s proposals are out. 


lined by the Prime Minister in a specia) — 


survey of the problem and it is made 


clear here that the British Cabinet is 


unanimous in its proposals. 
While details of the scheme are ip. 


‘volved. and vary in each of the nine 
provinces of British India, broad outlines 
of policy are secede 


posals: 


1. There will. one elec. 


This includes Hindus and others 


who are not entitled to vote. under com 


munity groupings. 


-2,. There. will be separate electoral 
groups for Moslems, Sikhs, depressed 


classes, Anglo-Indians, Europeans and 
Indian Christians, and there will be spe 


cial representation for commerce and in- 
dustry, landholders, universities, labor 
and women. 


8. Depressed classes will be cially : 


protected by a system of dual voting; they 


will be entitled to vote under general elec. 
-torates and they will also have a vote in 
the separate electorates. The aim of the 
dual system is to prevent depressed 


classes from being segregated from the 
religion to which they belong while guar-. 
anteeing their protection from social in- 


justices to which they are subjected. At. 
the same time it is pointed out that sepa- 
rate electorates for depressed classes will | 
exist for only 20 years unless the es : 


desire otherwise. 


Women will ‘vote by’ in 
keeping with the.general system of sepa 
rate electorates and special seats will be 
reserved for them in most legislatures. 
They will have 37 seats in the nine provin- 


cial legislatures, 


The general position of seats held in 


the legislatures under the scheme will be 
as follows: General electorate, including 
Hindus, 705; Moslems, 489; depressed 
classes, 71; commerce and indminter. 54; 


‘ Jabor, 38; Sikhs, 35; landholders, 35; 


Europeans, 25; backward areas, 20; In 


dian Christians, 21; Anglo-Indians, 12; 


eight. 


JOY MUNTZ is the first and only 
« Canadian girl to hold Air Ministry 

Ground Engineer’s and “B” Licenses. 

Starting in 1928 as a fabric hand i 

De Haviland’s fabric shop, she went 0 


to their engine shop and test bench. Sht 
has also worked in the repair shops 0! 


‘the Brooklands School of Flying and 1! 


the hangars of the London Aeroplae 
Club. At present,.her work combine 


‘demonstration flying and inspection 1! 
the works of the Comper Aircraft Ce. 


Persian Parliament Turns Feminist 


ADICAL changes in the marriagé 
laws of Persia are being receivet 


with relief and joy by Persian womel 
The marriageable age for girls has bee! 
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The Legisiative 


August 27 1932 


raised to sixteen, from nine, as by Islamic 
law. 
second wife, he must tell her beforehand 
of the existence of his first wife, else the 


marriage is automatically void. Most 


Honor Anna VERY delight- 


Kelton Wiley 


ful home of Mrs. 
Anna Thomsen Mil- 
burn, chairman for 
Washington State 
of the National 
Woman’s Party, the afternoon of June 21, 
to honor Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman 


Counsellor, — 
Seattle, Wash., | 
May-June, 1932. 


of the Council of the National Woman's 


Party. Mrs. Wiley, who is also the 
newly-elected president of the District of 
Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


was in Seattle attending the convention 
of the General Federation of Women’s © 


Clubs and was house guest of her meaner s 
family, William S. Kelton. 


it was an unusual pleasure for the 


forty or more guests to hear all about the 


object and purpose of the National Wom- 


an’s Party from one so long identified 
with the work of this live organization. 


§ This group is not a party in the political 


litical and partisan. 


or partisan sense; although it is both Pp- 


seeks. to have woman recognized as an-in- 


dividual in government, and partisan in — 


that it is devoted to removing every legal 
discrimination from woman’s status. The 


-§ woman concerned chiefly with her family 


discover the multitude of distriminations — 


still on the statute books of the United 


States and the various States and terri- | 


tories 
Mrs, Wiley reported progress. made es- 


‘pecially along the line of the married 


woman’s nationality status. She ex- 
plained the equality reservation demanded 


by thinking women ere the United States 
@cuters the Worid Court. It is more im- 


Bpertaut than appears at first, that the 


code of international law, now in build- 
ing (to be administered by the World 
Court), should not contain inequalities 
based on sex, 
World’s conception of woman’s status 
must replace the Old World’s conception, 
which still holds to woman’s subjection 
to man—in every relation of life. Mrs. 


Wiley also. made it very clear that so long. 


as women must compete with men in the 


world of industry, commerce and the pre-— 


fessions, it is not fair. to refuse women 
the status of adults. Protective laws 
ust therefore be enacted for both men 
ind women, according to the character of 
the work. 

The Counsellor hopes Mrs. Wiley will 
‘come again, and that soon, for Western 


If a man now wishes to marry a 


| ful affair was 
_ held at the beauti- 


in that it 
the nomination and election of 


ing of the Royal Oak Committee. 
an amendment is necessary since the 
‘United States Supreme Court has decided 


August 21, 1982. 


The new or Western. 


revolutionary is the law in regard to the 
right to divorce which is now no longer 


limited to the husband. The husband is — 


now also bound by.any written promise 


he may have given his wife before mar- 


Press Comment 


women need te contact Eastern women of 


Mrs. Wiley’s type and spirit, to hasten 


the day of equal opportunity for ali re- 


gardiless of sex, race, rank or/ereed. 


speed the day ! 

Women ARY BRUM- 

For Important FIELD, Dem- 

Posts | ocratic candidate 
for Congress, Ma- 

The Daily Tribune, bel Re: 


Royal Oak, Mich., 


some 11 1932. publican candidate 


deeds, and Gertrude 
Clinton, Democratic candidate for judge 
of probate, were endorsed by the Royal 


Oak Committee of the National Woman’s 


Party at its monthly meeting Wednesday 
evening at the home of Mrs. Oliver A. 
Green, 3123 Crooks Road. 


“Centering on the removal of 1 000 


legal discriminations against women by | 


the Legislatures of the forty-eight States, 
and discriminations against women in the 
civil service, the political activities of the 
National Woman’s Party are directed to 
Con- 
gressional candidates favorable to the 
passage of a Federal Equal Rights 
Amendment,” said Miss Viva Flaherty, 
secretary of the Royal Oak Committee, in 
suggesting plans for hearing all candi- 
dates for Congress at the October meet- 
“Such 


that women are not ‘persons’ in the mean- 
ing of the Constitution.” 
Lady of Neutrons — 


The N ew York | 
Times, 


O call Lrene 
Curie Joliot a 
~ chip of the old 
block wouid be to 
apply too crude a 

: figure to the bril- 

liant Jeughter of Pierre and Marie Curie. 
It would seem more natural to describe 
her as an electron from the old atom— 
and this would not be to belittle her, for 


to the physicist the atom is a vast and i 


complicated universe. For Mme. Joliot, 
a& scientist since her ’teens, is at 33 co- 
discoverer with her husband, Frederic 
Poliot, of that mysterious unit of rire 
know as the neutron. 


Physicists the world over have been en- 


gaged for two or three years in trying to 
track this elusive particle to its lair. M. 
and Mme, Joliot seem to have established 
its existence recently when they bom- 
barded lithium with alpha particles from 


for register a... 
~“gloser together than any other particles 
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riage and, from the wording of the act, 
it would appear that the same standard 
of orality is to be applied to husbands 
as to wives, an advance felt as “almost 
incredible” by Persian women. 


polonium and produced rays which passed 
through i more easily than through 
paraffin, effect which could be ac- 
counted for only on the theory that some- 


thing besides the conventional electron or 


proton was at work. 


The Joliots’ new scientific sniilig is 
thought to be the result of a union ‘be- 


tween the electron or positive unit in the 


atom and the proton or negative unit. It 
carries no electrical charge and therefore — 
neutrons can be packed inconceivably 


of matter and apparently they can go any- — 
where and do anything. It is fitting that 
the neutron should be derived from polo- 


nium, which Father and Mother Curie — 


isolated in 1898, the year before Irene 
was born. 


Irene Curie, tall, curly-haired, round. 


faced, serious looking, was her mother’s 


assistant during the World War after the 
male laboratory workers had been. mobi- 
lized and sent to the front. In 1925 a 


great audience of distinguished scientists 


heard her read .a paper. at the Sorbonne 
on “Research on the Alpha Rays of Dvlo- 
nium: Oscillations of the Trajectory, Ini- 


tial Veloeiiy and loniging Effects,” for 


which she received the doctor’s degree. 
Interviewed when she came to Amerida 
with her motherin 1921, Mile. Curie said: 
“If you ask’ me whether | would like al- 
ways to go to dance rather than to go to 
the laboratory to work, I will say that I 


would usually prefer to go to the labora- 
tory.” 


Aids Filipino HE Philippine 


Women Senate unani- 
Times, 


married women the 
right to dispose of 
their .paraphernal 
ae A House bill on the same sub- 
ject, even wider in scope, is pending, 

promising a compromise effectively rais- 


6, 1932. 


ing the status of Philippine women re- 
garding property rights, which has hither- 
to been disregarded through the — 
tion of the Spanish civil code. . 


Suffrage bills probably will not receive 


‘consideration at the current session, but 


a growing sentiment to afford legal prop- 
erty protection to women is obvious. The 
necessity for drastic revision of the mar- 
riage and property phases of the Spanish 
law is gaining new legislative champions, 
who were previously indifferent. 
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Men, Too, Begin 
To “See the Point” 


Milwaukee Sentinel, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
July 13, 1932. 


AYOr Grorce 
W. Watson 


city officials in de- 
manding that the 
State Industrial 
Commission modify 


its regulations concerning employment of 


women after 6 P. M. 


A petition prepared by the officials 


says: 

“If manufacturers of the State who em- 
ploy women are denied the right to em- 
ploy them after 6 P. M., business which 
normally would go to manufacturers of 


_ this State will be placed with manufac- 


turers in other States, and thus both 


women and men who could and would . 


secure gainful employment in the State 


of their residence and selection must re- 
main idle or leave this State and move 


elsewhere; these men and women are de- 


nied the right to earn a legitimate liveli- 


hood; that the restricted hours of labor 


for women has retarded expansion of in- 


dustry, as well as discouraged industry 
from coming into our State.- 

“Restricted hours of labor are working 
to the detriment of farmers of the State, 
in that the farmers’ local market will be 
greatly curtailed so that the farmers will 
be called upon to absorb increased trans- 
portation costs to market the crops; that 


the retailer is similarly affected; that the 


present hours of labor are restricting 
gainful occupation and employéés are 
nied the right and privilege to earn money 


according to their own will and volition, 
towards the maintenance of their homes.” 


_A similar application by Beaver Dam 
recently was denied. | 


Spanish Women NE of the most 
Pay Alimony amusing as- 
pects of the new 


is that women must 
pay alimony to 
their ex - husbands 
if the latter tata the divorce. This pre- 
sumes an equality of sexes which the new 


August 21, 1932. 


regime desires to attain, but which cer- 


tainly does not exist at present. 


Barrier 


eNaToR Hatrie 


Against Women W. CaARAWAY’S 
Senators Falls landslide victory in 
Frederick R. the Arkansas Sena- 


torial primary 
Tuesday has two 
chief significances. 
Firstly, it marks 
the definite col- 
apes of the last barrier against the elec- 
tion of women Senators. | 
Secondly, it indicates the spreading in- 
fluence through the South of the Louisi- 
ana Senator, Huey P. Long, who was 
Mrs, Caraway’s right arm in the primary 
campaign. Before long Huey may be the 


Barkley in Balti- 
more Evening Sun, 
August 13, 


has joined Waupun 


Woman's 


héad of a real Senatorial bloc of his own. 
First To Ger Tero. 


Mrs. Caraway was not the first woman 


to sit in the Senate, nor the first to cam- 
paign vigorously for Senatorial office. But 
her nomination in Arkansas — which is 


equivalent to election—will make her the 


first to enter the body for a full six-year 


term won by her own efforts. | 
Until the Arkansas voters spoke s so em- 


phatically for the little woman who faced 
six male opponents, no woman evér had 
won a Senate seat in the orthodox way. 


‘Former Representative Ruth Hanna Mc- 


Cormick tried it, but the Illinois voters 


turned her down, Mrs. Caraway had but 


one predecessor, the late Mrs. Rebecca 
Latimer Fulton, who was appointed to 
serve a one-day term a few years ago as a 


- gesture of Southern chivalry by the then 


Gevernor of Georgia. And Mrs. Caraway 
herself came into the Senate last winter 


_ only as an appointee to fill the balance of 


her late husband’s term—another gesture 
which governors and voters are increas- 


ingly prone to make to the widows Feil 


statesmen. 
Brat 
‘Mrs. Caraway won her full term this 
week, of course, mainly, if-not entirely, 
because she is the widow of Thaddeus 


Caraway, whose caustic wit used to en-. 


liven dreary hours of Senatorial debate. 
But the nomination was not handed to 


“deo het on-a-silver ~"Vice-presidents: Vietor Delfino, Argen. 


‘tina; H. Reichel, Austria; A. Govaerts, 


for it vigorously, and against vigorous 
opposition. 


Henceforth no claim of of prece-— 


dent can be raised against feminine Sena- 
torial aspirants. Senator Hattie will re- 
sume her seat next December, unless un- 
expected fate intervenes, as the equal of 
any Senator in the chamber. 


O open up more 
Lowered 

In California | 
San Francisco — 
Chronicle, 

July 24, 1982. 


the minimum wage 
scale m the mann- 
facturing industry 
has been revised, it 
was announced in 
San Francisco yes- 
‘indes by Mrs. Mabel E. Kinney, indus- 
trial welfare chief in the State Depart- 


of Industrial Relations. 


Sixteen dollars is still made the mini- 
mum for experienced employees and $9 
a week for beginners, but the period for 
the $10 wage was extended from four 
weeks to two months, the $12 wage from. 


six weeks to six months, and $14 wage 
from twelve weeks to three months. 


With the $9 period still kept at the first 
four weeks, an apprenticeship of a year 
is now provided as against the former 
thirty-six-week period, Mrs. Kinney says. 

The commission was asked, Mrs. Kin- 
ney’s statement adds, for a two-year ap- 
prenticeship. The schedule was re-ar- 


August 21, 1932. 


jobs for women, ~ 


ranged so that more learners might be 
employed. 

Women Active in 
Eugenics Congress 


The New York 
Times, 


UGENISTs 
from all over 
the world will at. 
tend the Third jp. 
ternational Con. 
gress of Eugenicg 
today and tomor. 
row at the American Museum of Naturaj 
History. At general and sectional meet. 
ings they will discuss advances in the 
study for the physical and mental in. 
provement of the human race. ..., 

“It is the aim of the congress,” its an. 
nouncement says, “to review briefly, by 
means of papers, conferences and exhibits 
the history of eugenical work, and to pre. 


sent a survey of the present status of eu. § . 


genics both as a pure and as an applied 
science, If its work is well done, it will | 
serve to clarify the principles and aims 
of eugenics, and to point owt the most 
profitable lines of eugenical endeavor for 
the next decade. The congress will strive 


mark a mile-post in eugenical research 


and also to’ 
meaning and 


esent to the public the real 
ontent of the science of 


eugenics and an appreciation of its im 
_ portance in human affairs.” | | 


The working organization of the con- 
gress, in addition to Drs. Davenport, 
Darwin and of the 
lowing: | 


Belgium; D. F. Ramos y Delgado, Cuba; 
V. Ruzicka,, Czechoslovakia; Soren Han- 
sen, Denmark; A. Luus, Esthonia; Harry 
Federley, Finland; Georges Schreiber, 
France; Alfred Ploetz, Germany ; Sir Ber. 
nard Mallet, Great Britain; Corrado Gini, 
Italy ; Marianne Van Herwerden, Nether. 
lands; Jon Alfred Mjoen, Norway; Leon 
Wernie, Poland; N. K. Koltzoff, Russia; 
H. B. Fantham, South Afriea; H. Lund 
borg, Sweden; O, Schlaginhaufen, Swit 
zerland ; Irving Fisher, United States. 
Frederick Osborn, of 52 Broadway, is 
the treasurer of the Congress, and Harry 


 H. Laughlin of Cold Spring Harbor 1s 


secretary. Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey, 
daughter of E. H. Harriman, is chairman 
of the entertainment committee, and Leon 
F, /Whitney is chairman of the publica 
tion and publicity committee. Clarenc¢ 
G. Campbell and Madison Grant are mel 


were of the managing committee. 
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